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by seeming to give credence to his narration, I en- 
deavored to draw him out still more. 

" What an entrancing mystery, my dear Mr. Kepe," 
I exclaimed, refilling his empty tankard : "and what 
is to be the end of it — the upshot.'" 

Again he burst into that disagreeable laugh. "An 
hour ago, I should h?ive said marriage," replied he : 
" I don't say anything now." 

"Ah ! " rejoined I, " you have been growing clever, 
I see. Marriage ! Nay, my dear friend, there are 
many better things than marriage for a man of your 
age and figure." 

■ "Maybe you're right: I daresay I've been a fool 
all along. In my dream I saw a woman, and saw 
myself love her, and she me : and never thought of 
anything else than marriage." 

Silas, who had begiin this speech in a harsh tone, 
about which clung the remembrance of his unpleas- 
ant laugh, concluded it with his head buried upon 
his arms on the table, and a trembling touch of 
pathos in his voice. I fear the beer, of which he had 
swallowed so much, had begun to render him mawk- 
ishly sentimental. But it had also put him in a more 
. plastic humor, and I pushed my inquiries accordingly. 

" Since destiny seems determined to put you in the 
way of conquest, and since, beyond doubt, you will 
be able to indulge your good fortune to any extent 
short of absolutely compromising yourself; I pre- 
sume, my dear Silas, you won't think of letting it 
slip through your fingers for the sake of a name. Let 
us, at least, have a description of the fair friend in 
prospect ; how does she look ? what is her name ? 
and when and where are you to meet her?" 

As I have already hinted, I put not the slightest 
faith in the truth of my young friend's dream, though 
it was clear he had persuaded himself, as these 
fenatical, religion-crazed Puritans are apt to do, 
that there was some Divine promise — some God- 
given revelation about it. Still, as there was a woman 
■in the case, and because it was possible that in so 
much smoke there might be a little fire, I was resolv- 
ed to sift the aifair to the bottom. But as the sequel 
shows, my beliefs were wiser than my hopes. 

Mr. Kepe raised his head from his arms, and sup- 
porting his chin in his hands, fixed his eyes upon the 
I beer flagon with an air of half-tipsy solicitude. As 

■ near as I could guess, he seemed to be making an 
eflfort to recollect how many mugs he had drunk. 

" I don't remember," he said at last, in a dull, hope- 
less voice : " I can't remember — can't remember any- 
thing more." And then, overcome by an unreason- 
ing burst of besotted emotion, he threw himself for- 
ward upon the table, upsetting, as he did so, his 
half-filled tankard, and burst into a flood of tears ! I 
was really disgusted. 

. " Can't you, at least, say whether you were to meet 
in this house ? " I demanded. 

Mr. Kepe made no reply. 

"Am I to understand," I continued, satirically, 
" that, though the first part of your dream came true, 
the last isn't going to ? 

"I would advise you, then, in future, to put no 
faith in dreams. 

"At all events, pray get up from the table, and 
wipe your face : what would the pretty daughter of 
the landlord say, if she saw you now ? " 

The mention of the pretty daughter seemed to 
touch him. He raised himself from his half-recum- 
bent position, pressed his hands to his head, shook 
himself, and, not a little to my astonishment, seemed 
all at once to recover from the effect of his potations, 
or at any rate they affected him in a different man- 
ner. He became very loud, boisterous, and reckless. 
He recommenced drinking as though he had not 
quenched his thifst for years ; his conversation, I 
am pained to say, became immoral in the extreme ; 
r he told stories, and sang songs which (though I do 
not profess, as a man of the world, to be especially 
squeamish) fairly took my breath away. Ever and 
anon he would revert to the daughter of the land- 
lord, and never without some joke, allusion, or pro- 
, posal, such as I should blushto record : never, also, 
without bursting into one of his peculiar fits of 
laughter, as I suppose I must call therri, though, had 
I heard them from an adjoining room, . I should 
rather have likened them to the howls of a tortured 
ghost. . At last he started from his chair, and clam- 
orously insisted upon instituting a search for this 
young girl, and forcing her to join in our carousal ! 
Although by this time somewhat unsteady myself, I 
had sense enough left to give an unhesitating and 
unqualified refusal to this mad proposal. 
"Why, you white-livered fool," cried Silas, with 



more than his usual want of tact, " why the devil 
'&\\o\i\A you object ? Haven't you already done every- 
thing to the girl that a scoundrel can do.' " 

"I don't comprehend your meaning, sir," I replied 
with all possible dignity. " I never saw the girl till 
this evening, and the only time I spoke to her you 
heard what I said." 

As I uttered these words, Silas turned as white as 
my shirt, and staggered back as from the impact of a 
bullet. " You infernal villain ! " he said in savage 
whisper, "do you dare say that what )'ou told me 
about yourself and her was a lie ? " 

" I told you nothing," answered I, changing my 
position to one behind the table ; " if you chose to 
draw any false inferences from what I said, that's 
your own affair." 

If I ever saw a wild beast made out of a man, I 
saw it then. His lips were drawn back from his 
clenched teeth like a tiger's. His eyes gleamed in a 
manner I found it painful to contemplate. He was 
quite rigid with passion. I afterwards congratulated 
myself that the table happened to have been inter- 
posed between us at that moment. 

" You have ruined me, you accursed devil ! " came 
hissing from between his teeth. " Ruined my soul 
as well as my hopes upon earth. My dream was 
true, while I was pure. Thanks to you, I've blas- 
phemed all that would have been sacred to me here, 
and now all's false — the dream's false, she's false, 
God's false, for all I care ! — I can never find her 
now. But," and here the grating hiss broke into a 
roar : " I can tear your false heart from your body ! " 
And ere the words were well out of his mouth he 
made a furious and headlong rush at me. I was 
standing between the table and the fire-place. As 
he came at me, I made an involuntary and abrupt 
movement sideways ; he' struck the table, overturn- 
ing it, and fell with a crash upon the hearth, his 
head coming into such forcible Contact with an and- 
iron as to deprive him of consciousness ; yet I could 
not help feeling gratified that the affair had resulted 
in no more disastrous manner. 

The disturbance which this outbreak occasioned 
aroused the household ; my friend was raised in an 
insensible condition from the floor, and placed upon 
a bed. I regretted my inability to make any explan- 
ation exonorating him from any blame in the affair. 
The pretty, daughter of the landlord appeared among 
the rest, and as she looked at hini I noticed a pecu- 
liarly soft and pitiful expression came into her sweet 
face. Indignant at her wasting any tender feelings 
upon so unworthy an object, I addressed her, and 
endeavored to set her right upon the matter ; but, 
with the blind perversity of her scx, she utterly 
refused to listen to me. It was but another sad 
instance of how women throw themselves away. I 
took the stage next morning, ahd heard no more of 
Mr. Silas Kepe. 

The above incidents, which, as I have intimated, 
happened more years ago than I should care exactly 
to remember, were recalled to my mind by a little 
adventure which occurred to me only a short time 
since. My health, of late, has been far from robust, 
and my physician prescribed frequent drives as abso- 
lutely essential. Starting one fine morning from my 
suburban residence, I was induced by the balmy 
atmosphere into prolonging my drive far beyond its 
usual limits, and it was late in the afternoon when I 
reached a rickety and rambling old edifice which 
looked as if, in past years, it might have done service 
as an inn. A rotten remnant of a sign, with the 
suggestion of a defaced portrait upon it, was sus- 
pended from an aged elm tree before the door. I 
entered, in hope of obtaining some refreshment, and 
found myself in an old-fashioned, low-studded room, 
with rough wooden floor, and a huge chimney-place. 
Sinking into a chair, I begged the first person who 
appeared for a glass of wine. 

"We don't keep no wine," said he; "you can have 
some beer, if you want ; though since Aunt Alice's 
been sick we aint done no bilsiness in that way." 

"If it wont disturb Aunt Alice, then," I replied, 
" bring me a glass of beer." 

As he turned to go, an aged, white-haired figure, 
dressed in rather an old-fashioned style, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

"Are you the doctor, sir?" said the attendant; 
and, as the old man bowed his head in assent, he 
added: "All right, sir; I'll let Aunt Alice know 
you're here." He then disappeared, and the old 
man came and sat down on the opposite side of the 
fire-place. He rem,oved his hat, disclosing a broad 
brow, with the deep indentation of a scar upon it, 



and then turned his deep set eyes quietly upon me. 

"So, Mr. Maximilian Morningdew," said he, after 
a moment, "we are met once more." 

"Indeed?" returned I, "and when did we meet 
last, my good sir?" 

"It was long ago," answered the old man, "but 
doubtless I have better reason to remember it than 
you." 

Ere I could reply the attendant appeared with the 
beer, and the information that Aunt Alice was ready 
to see the doctor. He rose to go. 

"Wont you join me in a glass, sir?" said I, with 
my customary courtesy. 

The old gentleman shook his head and sighed. 
"Thank you, sir," said he, "but since seeing you 
last I have done nothing of that kind." 

"What a queer old fellow," remarked I to the 
attendant, after he had gone; "the family physician, 
I presume ? " 

"No, sir, he's never been here before. He lives 
quite a ways from here, I believe, but yesterday Aunt 
Alice she took it into her head she must have him, 
so we had to send for him." 

" But how did Aunt Alice know about him.? " 

" Couldi^'t say, sir ; never heard her speak of him ; 
but old people there ain't no accounting for, some- 
times." 

My coachman appeared at this point, and informed 
me that, owing to the lameness of one of my horses, 
it would be impossible to return home that night. 
There being no help for it, I was unwillingly obliged 
to make up my mind to stay where I was, and accord- 
ingly made arrangements so to do, though not with- 
out difficulty, the illness of Aunt Alice appearing to 
disincline the family to entertaining strangers : and, 
indeed, had I foreseen that the poor old lady would 
die that night, I should have made an effort to pro- 
cure accommodation elsewhere. 

The next morning, I chanced to miss my way in 
one of the crooked passages of the old house, and, 
passing an open door, I caught sight of what I pre- 
sumed to be the corpse of Aunt Alice extended upon 
a bed, and standing beside it the white-headed figure 
of the doctor. I involuntarily paused a moment, and 
continued to observe them. 

The old gentleman stooped down, bringing his 
wrinkled face close to that of the dead woman. I 
imagined that tears were falling from his aged eyes. 

" Alice, darling," murmured he, almost inaudibly, 
" that old dream, half accomplished, is coming to its 
promised end at last. It was true, and you were 
true, and God was true. And I believe he has for- 
given me, Alice. And you, too, have forgiven me, 
have you not? though I have never dared to ask 
you while you lived. Oh ! surely," continued he, 
his voice rising with his emotion, " surely we shall 
be united at last — united in marriage, whatever 
lying tongues and sinful hearts may say." 

At the risk of my reputation for veracity, I must 
add that this queer old gentleman stooped down and 
kissed the corpse on the forehead ! 

Altogether, it cannot be denied that it was a sad 
exhibition of human weakness. I only mentioned it 
because it has since occurred to me that possibly the 
old doctor and the corpse may have been none other 
than Silas Kepe and the pretty daughter of the land- 
lord. — yulian Hawthorne. 



Style in Authorship. — For the attainment of 
correctness and purity in the use of words, the rules 
of grammarians and of critics may be a sufficient 
guide ; but it is not in the works of this class of au- 
thors that the higher beauties of style are to be 
studied. As the air and manner of a gentleman can 
be acquired only by living habitually in the best 
society, so grace in composition must be attained by 
an habitual acquaintance with classical writers. It is, 
indeed, necessary for our information, that we should 
peruse occasionally many books which have no 
merit in point of expression ; but I believe it to be 
extremely useful to all literary men, to counteract 
the effect of this miscellaneous reading, by maintain- 
ing a constant and familiar acquaintance with a few 
of the most faultless models which the language 
affords. For want of some standard of this sort, we 
frequently see an author's taste in writing alter, much 
to the worse, in the course of his life ; and his later 
productions fall below the level of his early essays. 
D'Alembert tells us that Voltaire had always lying on 
his table the Petit Car^me of Massillon and the tra- 
gedies of Racine ; the former to fix his taste in prose 
composition, and the latter in poetry. — Stewart. 



